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Blaw-Knox  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  cost-conscious 
and  inquisitive.  Its  employee  publication  pictured  one  wastebasket, 
which  contained  unused  memo  paper,  rubber  bands,  paper  clips,  a 
pencil,  an  interoffice  envelope  intended  for  reuse.  Estimated  value 
of  these  items  was  6  cents.  The  sum  is  small,  but  the  total  is  great: 
With  2,500  wastebaskets,  the  firm  figured  that  such  waste  could 
cost  $150  a  day  or  $36,000  a  year  (240  working  days). 

The  incident  throws  a  searching  light  on  the  use  of  office  supplies. 
When  we  asked  Readers  Panel  members  about  company  expense- 
control  programs,  office  supplies  were  one  of  the  two  biggest  areas 
to  watch.  Not  every  employee  can  come  up  with  a  brainstorm  that 
will  save  thousands  of  dollars,  but  each  one  can  be  economical  with 
the  things  provided.  Our  panelists  offered  25  ways  to  cut  costs  in 
using,  storing,  and  ordering  supplies,  that  would  add  up  to  an 
impressive  saving. 

As  Marie  A.  Odom  pointed  out,  "Use  supplies  and  equipment  as 
though  you  were  buying  them.  You  do  buy  them  in  a  way,  because 
increasing  overhead  costs  decrease  profits — and  could  affect  the 
wage  scale." 

Accuracy  is  an  important  factor  in  controlling  waste,  mentioned 
again  and  again.  The  formula  is  simple:  "Save  on  supplies  by 
getting  or  giving  specific  instructions  to  ensure  correct  procedure, 
and  try  for  errorproof  work  to  save  retyping." 

Christie  Powers  said,  "A  neatly  erased  error  is  barely  noticeable, 
yet  many  girls  automatically  throw  the  letterhead  and  carbon  copies 
away  when  they  make  a  mistake.  Paper  is  expensive  and  cost  adds 
up  fast."  A  secretary  gave  a  good  tip  for  saving  erasures:  "When 
you  make  a  mistake,  do  you  stop  typing  and  start  'scrubbing'  ?  Why 
not  check  the  errors?  If  a  certain  combination  of  letters  gives  you 
trouble,  a  little  drill  will  improve  accuracy.  Also,  study  the  mis- 
strokes.  With  little  erasing,  you  can  type  an  'e'  over  a  'c,'  etc." 

Another  supply-saver  is  to  type  letters  first  when  transcribing.  Too 
many  type  a  standard  envelope,  then  do  the  letter — and  find  that 
the  enclosures  require  a  label  and  large  envelope  instead.  Also, 
when  senaing  confidential  memos  or  papers  to  call-up  file,  use 
plain  white  envelopes,  rather  than  printed  ones.  A  secretary  sug¬ 
gested  being  sure  to  use  plant-mail  envelopes  over  again.  "Some 
employees  are  careful  in  this  small  matter,  but  the  majority  are  not." 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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"Before  typing,  check  to  see  how  many  carbon 
copies  are  needed,"  advised  another  reader.  "If  the 
number  is  large,  slip  a  sheet  of  carbon  and  a  Ditto 
master  under  your  letterhead.  Then  run  off  the  copies, 
which  will  be  perfectly  legible.  This  is  cheaper  than 
using  the  photocopy  machine,  which  costs  7  cents 
per  copy."  Her  idea  also  saves  typing  material  twice 
to  get  enough  readable  carbon  copies. 

Savings  also  can  be  made  in  storing  supplies  pru¬ 
dently.  An  economical  secretary  was  appalled  that 
her  predecessor  kept  a  dozen  typewriter  ribbons  in 
her  desk;  all  had  dried  out.  Virginia  Sather  suggested, 
"Keep  low  stationery  and  form  levels  so  there  is  a 
minimum  of  waste  when  these  are  modified,  which 
may  happen  freguently."  Mary  Ellen  Pfost  keeps  sta¬ 
tionery  in  glassine  envelopes  to  prevent  soiling  and 
ragged  edges. 

If  you  find  something  in  your  desk  that  you  have 
no  use  for,  return  it  to  the  supply  room,  is  the  advice 
of  several  panelists.  Someone  else  can  use  it.  "The 
same  is  true  of  the  secretary's  handbook  you  no 
longer  need;  return  it  to  the  library."  Or,  as  Marilyn 
Parr  said,  "Find  a  new  use  for  old  items  instead  of 
discarding  them — but  don't  let  your  office  become 
a  junk  pile." 

"Watch  that  when  you  discard  a  pen,  pencil,  or 
scratch  pad,  it  is  past  the  point  of  utilization.  When 
stationery  is  changed  or  literature  outdated,  use  it 
for  scratch  pads,"  suggested  Gayle  L.  Walker.  "At 
a  small  cost,  the  paper  can  be  cut  and  bound  into 
pads."  One  woman  saves  carbon  from  one-time 
carbon  sets  and  uses  it  for  interoffice  memos. 

Finally,  Norma  Shotts  pointed  out  that  supplies  are 
company  property.  "You  wouldn't  think  of  taking  an 
eraser  from  a  variety  store  v/ithout  paying  for  it,  just 
because  it  was  a  small  item." 


"Try  to  be  content  with  what  the  majority  in  your 
office  prefer.  Consolidating  on  one  brand  can  often 
give  you  quality  at  a  lower  cost  due  to  the  quantity 
bought." — Gayle  L.  Walker 

"Check  and  compare  prices  when  purchasing. 
Various  office  stores  offer  different  products,  and 
savings  can  be  realized  through  investigating." 

"Order  supplies  only  as  needed.  Even  pencils, 
ribbons,  and  notebooks  add  up.  A  considerable  sum 
may  be  tied  up  in  supplies  ordered  and  then  left  in 
drawers  and  cabinets,  gathering  dust.  If  only  neces¬ 
sary  items  are  ordered,  money  will  be  available  for 
other,  more  immediate  needs." 

"Many  carbon  companies  will  let  you  buy  on  a 
coupon  basis.  They  stock  your  needs  in  a  limited 
amount  over  a  certain  period,  shipping  only  as  you 
find  need  and  billing  at  the  time  -  at  the  quantity 
rate." 

"Avoid  purchasing  novelty  items  because  they 
strike  your  fancy.  Many  items  come  in  decorator 
colors  at  no  extra  cost.  Of  course,  buying  a  red  type¬ 
writer  or  an  off-color  desk  is  foolish  if  it  doesn't  fit 
your  color  scheme.  This  is  particularly  true  in  offices 
where  color  design  is  of  the  essence." 

"Use  stock  supplies.  When  I  came  here,  two  colors 
of  paper  were  used  for  file  copies,  for  easy  reference. 
Neither  was  a  stock  item,  so  these  had  to  be  cut 
specially,  which  made  them  more  expensive.  I 
switched  to  two  stock  colors,  just  as  effective  and 
less  expensive." 


By  Jo  Fischer 


FROM  NINE  TO  FIVE 


Tips  on  Ordering  Supplies 

Quite 'a  few  panelists  order  office  supplies  and 
Equipment.  A  secretary  offered  a  general  rule;  "A 
good  emjployee  should  apply  her  same  shrewd  sense 
and  discernment  in  office  buying  as  in  her  personal 
life."  Specific  suggestions  included: 

"Weigh  the  cost  of  supplies  against  the  cost  of 
labor.  An  item  may  be  more  expensive  initially,  but 
be  a  great  timesaver,  making  it  worth  the  extra 
cost." — Marjorie  E.  Zuver 

"Check  with  suppliers.  Sometimes,  they  have  spe¬ 
cial  volume  rates  or  run  specials  during  the  year 
(anniversary  and  other  sales)." 

"Take  time  to  listen  to  salesmen  and  to  try  new 
products  to  replace  standard  items.  By  using  a  single 
supplier  for  most  of  your  needs,  you  may  obtain  the 
same  quality  at  a  quantity  rate  or  house  discount." 


I  took  core  of  all  those  important  letters  you 
wanted  out  today.  I  sent  them  telegrams. 


prepare  for  tomorrow Pcuttfo^^dU 


Women  Have  a  Friend  in  Court 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  was 
sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  on  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1961.  Appointment  to 
this  newly  created  post  makes 
her  a  member  of  President 
Kennedy's  Little  Cabinet.  She 
had  been  Director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  and  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
since  January,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  Women's  Bureau 
Director.  Mrs.  Peterson  is  an  expert  on  legislative 
relations  and  on  problems  of  women  v/orkers. 


Help  Wanted 

What  are  some  of  those  problems  and  her  views? 
One  problem  is  keeping  up  with  the  demand  for 
women  workers — 25  million  now,  30  million  needed 
by  1970.  "Women  workers  are  essential  not  only  in 
numbers  but  because  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  hold. 

•  If  women  weren't  working,  would  hospitals,  schools, 
department  stores,  banks,  and  offices  have  to  close 
their  doors?  These  things  considered,  we  need  to  help 
women  to  attain  better  wages  and  working  conditions, 
better  education  and  training,  and  above  all,  wider 
opportunities.'' 

Need  New  Skills 

The  problem  of  changing  technology  also  concerns 
her.  "Let's  look  at  the  case  for  women  and  automa¬ 
tion.  About  two-thirds  of  the  clerical  workers  are 
women.  Office  and  clerical  occupations  are  rapidly 
being  automated.  New  jobs  reguire  new  skills.  Even 
their  titles  seem  strange:  systems  analyst,  program¬ 
mer,  console  operator,  card-type  converter  operator, 
tape  librarian. 

"These  situations  have  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Office  of  Automation  and  Manpower  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.'' 


Prepare  for  the  Future 


She  strongly  advocates  "good  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling  to  insure  the  best  education  and  training  for 
all  of  our  young  people  .  .  .  the  workers,  the  think¬ 
ers  of  the  future.''  Semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers 
have  been  hardest  hit  by  unemployment.  A  remedy? 
"Encourage  better  vocational  education.  Parents  in 
a  Maryland  county  refused  to  enroll  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  vocational  courses.  Courses  established 
to  fill  needs  in  the  community  went  begging.  Don't 
let  this  happen  where  you  live.'' 


Her  Background 


Mrs.  Peterson  was  born  in  1906  in  Provo,  Utah, 
where  she  attended  public  schools.  Her  father,  Lars 


Eggertsen,  was  superintendent  of  Utah  County 
Schools.  She  leceived  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from 
Brigham  Young  University  in  1927,  and  her  Master 
of  Arts  from  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
in  1930. 

Her  teaching  career  spanned  12  years.  She  taught 
at  the  Branch  Agricultural  College  in  Cedar  City, 
Utah,  and  at  Winsor  School  in  Boston.  After  her 
marriage  in  1932  and  until  1939,  she  held  temporary 
posts  at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  Schpol  for  Women 
Workers  in  Industry,  the  Hudson  Shore  Labor  School, 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

In  1939,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  appointed  her  assistant  director  of  educa¬ 
tion,  a  post  she  held  until  1944.  In  1945,  she  became 
the  ACWA's  Washington  legislative  representative, 
serving  until  she  went  abroad  in  1948.  Mrs.  Peterson 
also  was  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  and  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  Board  for  the  laundry  industry  in  Washington. 

While  living  abroad  with  her  husband,  a  foreign 
service  officer,  she  represented  the  American  trade- 
union  movement  at  several  international  conferences. 
She  also  worked  with  the  Swedish  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions  from  1948  to  1952,  and  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  women  workers  from  1952  to  1957  in  Belgium. 
Mrs.  Peterson  helped  organize  and  taught  at  the  First 
International  School  for  Working  Women  conducted 
by  the  latter,  near  Paris. 

From  1958  until  last  January,  she  was  legislative 
representative  of  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  Mrs.  Peterson  was  an  advisor  to  the 
U.  S.  Government  delegation  at  the  International 
Labor  Organization  Conference  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  last  June.  Then  she  went  to  Sweden  with  other 
Labor  Department  officials  to  study  labor-market 
policy  and  labor-management  relations. 

Her  husband,  Oliver  A.  Peterson,  is  a  labor  advisor 
in  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  African  Affairs. 
The  Petersons'  daughter,  Karen,  was  graduated  from 
Wellesley  College  in  1960,  and  is  a  research  assistant 
at  George  Washington  University.  Their  son  Eric 
was  graduated  in  June  from  Harvard  University, 
where  his  brother  Iver  is  a  sophomore.  Lars,  the 
youngest  child,  attends  St.  Albans  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  family  lives  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 

A  Reader's  Favorite  Quotation 

Mrs.  Feme  Melsom  found  a  helpful  motto  when  she 
studied  Spanish:  "Poco  a  poco  se  va  lejos,"  or  "Little 
by  little  one  goes  a  long  way."  The  secretary  added, 
"After  50  years  of  business  life,  I  can  assure  you 
that,  with  faith  and  perseverance,  it  works." 


There’s  One  in  Every  Office — 
Melissa,  the  Messer-Upper 


Despite  the  reams  of  material,  including  staff  direc¬ 
tives,  written  about  orderliness  and  good  housekeep¬ 
ing,  most  offices  have  at  least  one  person  who  will 
not  be  neat.  The  untidy  soul  is  traced  by  the  clutter 
she  leaves  in  her  wake.  A  look  at  the  adding  machine 
tells  you  that  Messy  Melissa  was  here.  The  tape  is 
crooked,  the  motor's  left  running,  the  chair's  pushed 
out  in  the  aisle;  scraps  of  paper  litter  the  stand  and 
even  the  floor. 


Ask  Melissa  for  a  paper,  and  you  wait  ten  minutes 
while  she  sifts  through  the  mound  that  hides  her  desk 
top.  Her  desk  drawers  look  as  though  a  cyclone  hit. 
Fibber  McGee's  closet  must  have  been  the  inspiration 
for  her  supply  cabinet.  The  wastebasket  overflows  like 
a  volcano.  Her  coat  rack  resembles  a  scarecrow  with 
old  sweaters,  a  torn  umbrella,  and  a  battered  hat 
hanging  on  it. 


Although  you  can  bypass  her  office,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  at  times  you  will  follow  her  into  the 
washroom.  Paper  towels  cover  the  floor,  powder  has 
been  spilled,  and  liquid  rouge  has  spotted  the  sink 
like  measles.  There's  evidence,  too,  that  Melissa  finally 
raked  her  hair — the  drain  is  clogged.  You  avoid  the 
third  booth,  which  she  uses.  Having  entered  it  once, 
a  fastidious  new  girl  thought  it  should  be  marked 
for  slum  clearance. 


What  can  be  done  about  Melissa,  the  Messer- 
Upper?  Avoid  her.  Sooner  or  later,  the  boss  will  move 
her  out  of  sight — perhaps  out  the  door. 


The  Mailbag 


A  Recurring  Puzzle 


Re  "affect"  and  "effect,"  the  following  has  been  a 
great  help  in  determining  which  is  correct  usage: 


AFFECT — a  verb  meaning  to  influence  or  to  pre¬ 
tend;  to  act,  or  produce  an  effect,  upon. 


EFFECT — a  verb  meaning  to  bring  to  pass. 
EFFECT — a  noun  which  means  result. 


I  thought  I  had  this  down  pat  until  the  following 
sentences  were  given,  and  a  controversy  developed 
over  proper  usage.  Could  you  clear  this  up  for  us, 
once  and  for  all? — L.  R. 


1.  The  reduction  of  price,  of  course,  will  (affect, 
effect)  the  profitability  of  this  item. 

2.  Also,  does  this  price  regulation  (affect,  effect) 
your  export  pricing? 


3.  Depending  upon  the  factors  (affecting,  effecting) 
the  particular  market,  this  should  be  considered  on 
a  market-to-market  basis. 


"Affect"  is  correct  in  the  first  two  sentences,  and 
"affecting"  is  right  in  the  third.  In  all  three,  the 
meaning  is  "to  produce  an  effect  upon." 


Studying  Shorthand  at  Home 


Several  years  ago  in  high  school,  I  took  a  course 
in  Gregg  shorthand,  but  have  used  it  very  little  since 
completing  the  nine-month  course.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  refresh  this  shorthand  as  I  may  have  use  for  it  in 
the  future.  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  school;  I  would 
rather  study  at  home.  Do  you  know  of  any  course 
published  by  Gregg  that  would  be  helpful  ?-G.  H. 


Gregg  publishes  a  home-study  course  of  seven 
lessons  in  Gregg  Simplified  Shorthand.  These  cost 
$1.25  each.  You  may  order  one  at  a  time  and  finish  it 
before  getting  the  next  lesson,  or  you  may  order  the 
complete  set  for  $7.50.  Shorthand  textbooks  also  are 
available.  Write  to  Gregg  Publishing  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 


Save  Time  and  Space 


Here's  an  excellent  idea  to  save  space,  time,  and 
paper:  Use  the  back  of  the  original  letter  as  the  carbon 
copy  when  the  reply  is  typed. — Rae  Barth 


Thanks  for  the  idea;  it  does  save  filing  space  and 
paper  handling.  However,  the  typist  should  take  care 
to  get  names,  addresses,  figures,  etc.,  mentioned  in 
the  letter  correct  before  inserting  the  paper  into  her 
machine. 


Sincerely, 


Marilyn  French,  Editor 


THE  DARTNELL  CORPORATION 
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